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'Homilies,' and append a collation with that 
in Anglia : 

" Ic gelyfe on God, Faeder yElmihtigne, 
Scyppend 1 heofenan and eorJan ; and ic gelyfe 2 
on Hadend Crist, his ancennedan Sunu, urne 
Drihten, se waes geeacnod of Jam Halgan 
Gaste, and acenned of Marian pam maedene, 
geJrowod under Jam Pontiscan Pilate, on r6de 
ahangen, hi wffis dead and bebyrged,3 and he 
niJer-astah to helle, and h^4 aras of deaJe on 
Jam Jriddan daege, and hi astah up to heo- 
fenum,5 and sitt 6 nu aet swiJran Godes JE\- 
mihtiges Fasder, £>anon hi wyle7 cuman to dem- 
enne aegJer ge Jam cucum ge Jam deadum. 
And ic gelyfe 8 on Jone Halgan Gast, and Ja 
halgan gelaJunge, and halgena gemaennysse, 
and synna forgifennysse,9 and flaesces aerist, 
and pzet ece lif. Sy hit swa." 

'Scippend. 2 gelive. 3gebyrged. *ow*Vhe. 
5heofonum. 6 sit'. 7wile. 8 gelyve. 9omit and 
synna forgifennysse. The collation disregards 
the interchange of p and J, and the contrac- 
tion for and. 

The form printed by Logeman is apparently 
the later, if we may judge from the omissions, 
and from spellings like gelive (gelyve.) 

On page 103 of the same volume of Anglia, 
Logeman prints from MS. 427 of Lambeth 
Palace Library what he calls an oration (sic). 
It needs only a glance to show that it consists 
of the whole of the first Hymn printed by 
Grein in his ' Bibliothek,' ii, 280, and a part of 
the second, given on page 281. Grein's text 
goes back to Cott. Jul. A 2 of the British Mus- 
eum. It is interesting, therefore, to have this 
second, if inferior, form. I collate Logeman's 
text with Grein's, citing by the line-numbers in 
the latter, and noting p's and J's, but ignoring 
contractions for and. Note that Grein's stands 
first. 

Hymn I. 2 geara : geare. 3 saule ; sauwle. 
4 hy : heo. 5 ealdor : aldor. 6 for/>an : iorpon ; 
e Jest : epest. 7 piera. : Jara ; vide oJJe side : 
side oJJe wide. 

Hymn II. ibeorht: brihta ; folkes scip- 
pend : folces scyppend. 2 gemiltsa : gemilda. 
3 sile : syle ; pine : Jine. 4 byJ : bi J. 5 deofle : 
deofluw : campaJ : com pa J. 6 mirigJe : my- 
rigJe. 7 he pa. : omit. 8 bute : butan ; yfeles : 
yfles. 9-13 wanting in Lambeth MS. 427, 



Albert S. Cook. 
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NO TES ON THE CANADIAN-FRENCH 
DIALECT OF GRAN BY 

(PROVINCE OF QUEBEC). 

I. Vocabulary. 

The data here recorded were obtained in 
June, 1891, from Mr. M., a French-Canadian 
of Worcester, Mass. Mr. M., who is about 
thirty years of age, was born in Granby, 
Province of Quebec, and before coming to 
Worcester (where he has been living for about 
twelve months) he had resided for three years 
in Manchester, N. H. He is a man of con- 
siderably more than average intelligence, and 
stated that the information given to the writer 
would fairly represent the chief peculiarities 
of the speech of his native place. 

The investigation was undertaken mainly 
on the lines of the excellent paper of Prof. 
Squair on the dialect of the district of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupr^, 1 with a view of ascertaining, 
if possible, the difference of speech which is 
believed to exist between the various districts 
of French Canada. 

With regard to the vocabulary, the follow- 
ing facts were ascertained : 

a. Of words contained in Oscar Dunn's 
' Glossaire Franco-Canadien,' 2 these were 
known to M. in the sense given by Dunn : 

Abattre, a (=elle), abimer, asteure, avoine 
(faire manger de l'avoine aquelqu'un), badrer, 
bombarde, bordee de neige, brassee (s.v. bras- 
sin), cage, cageux, campe, capot, carriole, 
catalogne, chantier, coppe, creature, croute, 
degrader, doutance (avoir doutance de), eplu- 
cher, epluchette, erabliere, escousse, driver 
(faire driver quelqu'un), gas, goudrelle, z'(=il, 
ils), itou, lisse, mitasse, mocassin, on (=nous), 
patinoir, poudre, poudrerie, pivart, retapper 
(se faire retapper) routeur, saut, smart, souris- 
chaude, sucrerie, talle, ti, tiendre, tignasse, 
timon, tinton, tire, tirer, tocson, tombe, tom- 
We de la nuit, tondre, toquer, touche, tou- 
jours, tourne, tournement, tralee, traine, 
tratne savage, traineau, travail, traverse, trem- 
pette, tricoler, tuqueW, tripoter, volier, voya- 
geur, yeya. 

b. The following words have significations, 
additional to, or different from, those given by 
Dunn : 

Amarrer (second a like o of English nor). 
To kill : J'val'am6re=I am going to kill it. 



j Proceedings of the Canadian Institute, : 
f Quebec, 1880. 



, pp. 161-16 
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Babiche (the i quite short, babic). Eelskin cut 

into strips. 
Baissiere (biisyer). Water below the dam in a 

river. 
Bourdillon (burdiyo). Lump. J'ai 6t6 triyer 

[trier] de la gomme, et j'en ai un gros 

bourdillon. See Dunn, s.v. Bourguignon, 

which appears to be the same word. 
Carriole. A buffalo-robe. 
Degrade. Ruined by drink. 
Glissoire. Toboggan-slide. 
Talle. A flower-bed. 
Timon. Spoke of a wheel. 
Tocson. A male sheep. 
Tourtiere. A thick " pie " made of potatoes 

and onions, without meat. 
Trempette. Bit of bread and eggs soaked or 

boiled together. 

c. The following differ somewhat in form 
from the corresponding words in Dunn : 
Galendar (last a like aw in English saw). A 

crosscut saw. See Dunn, s.v. Godendard. 
Savagesse. " s.v. Sauvagesse. 

Tabagane. " s.v. Tobogane. 

Tapin. " s.v. Taupin. 

Tyignasse. " s.v. Tignassse. 

d. The following words given in Dunn 
were unknown to M. : Micmac, teurs, toque, 
torgnole. 

A comparison of the words (not in Dunn), 
given by Prof. Squair as known in the district 
of Ste. Anne de Beaupre\ with the list furnish- 
ed by M., results thus : 

a. The following words recorded by Prof. 
Squair are known to M., in the sense given by 
him : 

Autre. The locution V autre mois is very com- 
mon, according to Mr. M. ; belouet : 'A sort 
of berry' M. — Probably the blue-berry; Mte- 
puante, bois-blanc, braierie, braye, brayage, 
brayeur, brayeuse, corvee, crine, £pinette 
blanche, epinette rouge, fiche, gibier, gond, 
icite, javelier, gond, mil, pierre de meule, 
planche, sapin, par secousses, taure. 

b. The following words have meanings, in 
the dialect of M., additional to, or different 
from, those given by Prof. Squair : 

Fiche. A railroad spike. 

Quinteau. A measure of oats or wheat. 

Pruche. Spruce. 

Siffleu. Wood-chuck, or ground-hog. 



c. Of the words recorded by Prof. Squair 
the following were unknown to M. : 
Biseau, devers, filer, morfiler, raie, rape-sav- 
age. 
The following words, obtained from M., are 
not to be found in Dunn's 'Glossaire,' nor in 
the additional list of Prof. Squair : 
Allege. Empty. Veux-tu embarquer avec 

moi. Je suis-t-a liege. 
Aya ! To the left ! Used in guiding horses. 

The final a is like aw in English law. 

Comp. Eng. haw ! 
Barre de fer. Crowbar. 
Bois-franc. Hardwood. 
Bois-fort. Thick forest. 
fBourbotte. Bull-pout. 
fCatherinette. A sort of wild strawberry with 

a large leaf. Not the plant called /raise 

savage. 
Chat savage. Raccoon. 
Chaussure savage. Mocassins. More used 

than the latter word. 
Chienne. A " linen-duster." L'v'la avec sa 

chienne su l'dos. 
Coulee. Ditch. This locution is found in the 

region of the city of Quebec. 
Crapais (krape). A sort of flat fish. 
Desert. A clearing in the woods. 
Dji ! To the right ! Used in guiding horses. 

Cf. English Gee ! 
fEgoine. A hand-saw. 
Enay£e. Milk-dry. Ma vache est enay^e 

cette ann£e. 
Fraise savage. Wild strawberry. 
fGadelle. Currant. Gadelier, currant-bush. 

Vin d'gadelle, currant-wine. 
Loche. The animalculae which appear in 

rain-water left standing for some time. 
Musique a bouche. Mouth-organ. 
Noix amdre. Beech-nut. The word faine 

was unknown to M. 
Nordais(?) \nordi, sometimes norda]. A 

northerly wind. 
Outarde. Wild goose. The forms outard and 

outarte were not known to M; 
Patak [sometimes pEtak~\. Potato. The form 

patate is also in use. 
Perchaude. A fish of the perch kind. 
Pichou. The lynx or wild-cat. 
Pipe de gaz. Gas pipe. 

fSee Littrt'. 
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Potasse. Soft soap. Potasserie, soap-kitchen. 
Raccorder un piano. To tune a piano. 
fRond a patiner. Skating-rink. 
Sapinette=petit sapin. M. used the phrase 
la biere de sapinette in the sense of spruce 
beer." In some parts of French Canada 
sapinette alone is used with this significa- 
tion. 
Savane (second a like aw in English law). 

Swamp, or overflowed meadow-land. 
Soupane. Oat-meal porridge. This is doubt- 
less the suppawn of American English, a 
word of Algonkian Indian origin. M. uses 
also the French word gruau. 
Suisse. Chipmunk. 

Tassage. Heap of hay thrown down from the 
loft and trampled upon : Tachez de faire 
un bon tassage. 
Tourniquet. Somersault : L'eau fait un tour' 
niquet en descendant. 
With regard to vocabulary, it will be neces- 
sary for us to have more data before we can 
say much about dialect, though there is reason 
to believe that some characteristic differences 
do exist between the speech of one portion of 
the province and that of another. Whether 
some of the words given in the above list are 
peculiar to Granby I cannot say, but I presume 
that the great majority of them belong to the 
common stock of the French language of 
Canada. 

On another occasion, the writer hopes to be 
able to treat of the phonology of the Granby 
dialect, but would, before closing, like to call 
attention to the curious parasitic / in the fol- 
lowing locutions frequently used by M. : 
Je suis-/- allege. My sleigh is empty. 
Un gros-/- homme. A big man. 
This appears to be from analogy with such 
cases as a-t-il, va-t-il, etc., but the use in gros- 
t-homme, is remarkable. 

A. F. Chamberlain. 
Clark University. 



THE RUSSIAN VERB AND ITS AC- 
CENT. 

Two features of the Russian grammar, as all 
who have studied the language will bear wit- 
ness, are peculiarly difficult for beginners : the 

fSee Littre\ 



verb with its bewildering 'aspects ' ;" the tonic 
accent with its lawless migrations from ultima 
to preantepemiltima. On the first point, who- 
ever cares to make a thorough study of the 
subject will find all that can be desired in the 
chapters " Lehre von der Conjugation " (" rus- 
sisch " , p. 313-331 of vol. 3) and " vom Verb- 
um " (p. 261-340 of vol. 4) of Miklosich's monu- 
mental work, ' Vergleichende Grammatik der 
slavischen Sprachen '. Even those who are 
not able to read the German may now have 
the benefit of Miklosich's researches, since the 
substance of these chapters is embodied in 
Prof. Morrill's scholarly 'Grammar of the Rus- 
sian Language,' issued two years ago from the 
Clarendon Press. But on the second point, 
the tonic accent, good authorities are not so 
readily accessible. For my own purposes, I 
have found of practical service a little treatise 
by A. Bystrow, ' Regeln iiber den Accent in 
der russischen Sprache ' (Mitau : 1884), though 
I would advise that it be looked upon rather as 
basis for one's own observations than as savio 
duca. Its generalizations are sometimes too 
sweeping. Prof. Morfill, on the ground that 
his grammar is rudimentary and the subject 
abstruse, omits the treatment of accent alto- 
gether, recommending, however, to advanced 
students and to such as can read the Russian 
language, J. Grot's 'Filologicheskiya Razuisk- 
aniya' [3d ed., St. Petersburg : 1885] as the best 
available work on the subject. Grot's ' Re- 
searches ' consists of two volumes of miscel- 
laneous essays and reviews, intended, as his 
sub-title indicates, to furnish "material for 
dictionaries, grammars, and histories of the 
Russian language." The portion treating of 
accent, extending from p. 354 to p. 473, com- 
prises four essays : 1. "On the Conjugation of 
the Russian Verb and the Importance therefor 
of the Tonic Accent"; 2. "On Verbs with 
Movable Accent " ; 3. " On Russian Accent in 
general, and more especially on the Accent of 
Substantives"; 4. "A propos of a German 
Pamphlet on Russian Accent ", [a review of L. 
Kayssler's ' Die Lehre vom russischen Ac- 
cent']. So far as my knowledge goes, none 
of these papers, either by way of translation 
or of abstract, has been brought to the knowl- 

1 See the paper by Mr. C. B. Cayley in Engl. Philol. Soc. 
Trans. 1880-1, p. 51, "On a Difficulty in Russian Grammar ". 
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